MARLBOROUGH
In the middle of September, when custom should have
enforced upon Luxembourg the propriety of retiring into
winter quarters, he organized an outrageous cavalry attack
upon the rearguard of the allied army while it was moving
from Leuze to Grammont. The rising French officer Villars
routed the Dutch cavalry and sabred them from the field.
The confusion spread to the infantry. The sudden heavy
firing rang through the autumn air. There was a tumult of
scampering horses and men. Marlborough, marching in his
station with the British contingent, had already passed the
Catoise stream. He turned sharply back and marched towards
the bridges at the utmost speed, apparently in the mood for
battle. A broad flush of red and steel spread menacingly across
the landscape. But Luxembourg, cool and composed in the
cavalry action and content with the day, disengaged his
excited army before the British brigades could deploy; and
the fighting of the year ended for the allies upon this some-
what ridiculous incident, in which there were, however,
above seven hundred casualties.1 The Prince of Waldeck
led the discomfited Dutch and angry English into their winter
quarters; and in all their camps and garrisons the word ran
round that King William had " entered the field too late,
and quitted it too soon."
We have two sketches of our hero in the setting of these
unsatisfactory affairs. The first, at William's headquarters,
rests on the account of the Pensionary Heinsius, afterwards
Marlborough's greatest standby in Holland. The King
asked the Prince of Vaudemont what he thought of his
English generals. Although Marlborough had had no oppor-
tunity of handling the troops in the field, his personality, his
organising and administrative powers, and his part in council
had produced an impression. Vaudemont is said to have
answered in these words : " Kirke has fire, Lanier thought,
Mackay skill, and Colchester bravery; but there is something
inexpressible in the Earl of Marlborough. All their virtues
seem to be united in his single person. I have lost," he added
emphatically, " my wonted skill in physiognomy, if any
1 Cf. Carstarcs to Lord Polwarth, Loo, September 17,1691, H,M.C., XIV, iii, 123.
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